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FOREWORD 


_ Imperial Typewriters: Hull Action Committee Case. 


The document which the IWC is publishing in this pamphlet tells its own story. 
’ We are issuing this evidence so that the labour movement, more widely, can judge 
the validity of the workers’ case against the closure, and as a case-study in the ; 
kind of constructive developments which ought to be standard procedure under 
the Planning Agreement/National Enterprise Board policies of the Labour Party, 
- which in turn ought to have been sent set up by the Government, and backed 
‘with really substantial funds, long before now. As the economic crisis deepens a 
positive workers’ response to the threat of unemployment, and a militancy directed 
_ towards the establishment of an alternative economic strategy in which unions and 
workers play a key role, must emerge. Tony Benn is working under severe con- 
_ straint, until the resources are made available for massive intervention. 
As we go to press with this document, the outcome of the struggle to nationalise 
_ or socialise Imperial Typewriter factories in Hull and Leicester is not certain. 
Whatever it may be, the lessons of the document are clear. 
A trade union and shop-floor response to the closure decisions of owners, which 
_are delivered without warning, as ‘bolts from the blue’, must be equally rapid and 
decisive. Litton Industries, the owners of Imperial factories, announced the closure 
decision on a Friday afternoon, This was undoubtedly a calculated move, intended 
to cause maximum demoralisation amongst the workers, who had to wait until 
Monday before they were able to make a collective, mass response. Even so, it 
was significant that, during that Friday afternoon, before the announcement was 
made in the Hull factory, police arrived in numbers at the factory gates. Litton, 
whilst hoping that the shock-treatment would prevent an instant sit-in response, 
were taking no chances! In the event, the immediate timing and gamble of the 
- owners paid off; the women workers had started to leave the factory in tears, 
and in shock, when the union official arrived on the scene to organise an emer- 
gency mass-meeting for which neither he nor the workers could have made any 
preparation. Despite this, and because the union, research workers, and a hastily 
formed Action Committee worked through the week-end, the workers had a 
policy statement ready for Monday morning, which was adopted by a mass meet- 
ing, and which by Monday evening was in the hands of Tony Benn, having been 
delivered by the local MP John Prescott. That same evening the local press carried 
banner headlines: ‘Workers Plan Take-over of Doomed Factory”, beneath which 
were extensive extracts from the workers’ document. 
The atmosphere was transformed by this rapid trade union response, and 
within a further 48 hours trade unionists from the two factories in Hull and 
Leicester had met and drawn up concerted plans, the MPs from both towns were 
operating jointly to extract detailed information from Ministers, Tony Benn had 
ordered a full enquiry into the typewriter industry in Britain, members of the 


ASTMS and AUEW in the Hull plant had joined in with the TGWU initiative, 
technical staff workers had commenced a feasibility study of the plant, equipment, 
and markets for their product and had begun to examine the possibilities of 
diversification, and production workers had convinced the foremen that the 
latters’ role should be changed — under workers’ control — from discipline and 
supervision to technical trouble-shooting, whilst work-groups would elect their — 
own team-leaders in place of traditional foremen. These were the beginnings. In 
addition, a series of visits by typewriter shop stewards to Fisher-Bendix, Triumph- 
Meriden, and the Scottish Daily News workers, were planned, and a workers’ in- 
ventory of all plant and equipment, “every nut and bolt in the place” has been 
conducted by the work-force. Within a week of the closure announcement, the 
Department of Trade and Industry, having met a union delegation led by Peter 
Grant, the TGWU Hull Officer, promised to aim at securing time for the conduct 
of a feasibility study, and announced its purpose of retaining a British typewriter 
industry. 

This was undoubtedly a crucial statement: the Imperial work-force remained 
poised for some days between acceptance of and resistance to, the closure. They 
were moving decisively towards resistance and positive alternative planning — but 
were clearly concerned to see what the Government would do. Now it seems that 
Benn’s Department will move in the directions proposed in the Action Committee’s 
document. 

The other deciding factor is the current level of unemployment in Hull and 
district. When the Department of Employment sent its re-employment service into 
the factory to advise workers on other available jobs, the total number of local 
vacancies which it was able to display was 200! 

On January 27 Litton Industries made it clear to the Government and the 
Unions that they were determined to proceed with their closure plans on February 
21. This leaves the situation to be sorted out by the Government, the Unions 
and the workers. In response to the workers’ request the Government has agreed 
to consider a feasibility study. 

The IWC will continue to report the progress of the Imperial struggle. In the 
meantime, we urge readers to distribute this document widely amongst their work- 
mates and members of their organisations. Send us comments; send messages of 
support and solidarity to the Hull Action Committee, to the unions in Hull and 
Leicester, to Labour MPs. If this case can produce even a rudimentary model of 
successful co-operation between a work-force, trade union officials, MPs, and 
sympathetic Ministry, in fighting against the corporate plans of a major mullti- 
national company, an important foundation-stone for an alternative economic 
strategy will have been laid. 


Why imperial Typewriters 
MUST NOT Close 


_ The case for government aid to maintain production, and/or to establish a 


Co-operative to assume ownership and management of the plant: a Preliminary 
Statement. 


TGWU: Huil, January 20th 1975, 


The closure of Litton Industries’ two British typewriter factories, in Hull and 
Leicester, was announced publicly on January 17th, without any prior consulta- 
tion with the trade unions and workpeople. Shop stewards who approached man- 
agement in Hull as recently as January 14th were told that rumours of difficulties 
should be disregarded and that there was no cause for panic. 

This behaviour by a giant multi-national company is in complete disregard of 
every ‘Code of Practice’ which has ever been pronounced on good industrial. 
relations and is certainly contrary to the standards pronounced and expected by 
a British Labour Government which is striving to establish not only reasonable 
minimum standards of management conduct, but vastly improved consultation 
and participation. 

Moreover, the company has publicly admitted that, whilst it was aware of the 
role of the Department of Industry, and the possibility of government financial 
assistance, it made a unilateral decision not to apply for such aid. The company 
has announced that closure will be effected on February 21st. In the light of the 
company’s failure to consult either the workers or the government, both parties 
need proper time to consider the possibility of alternative solutions. 

We in the union have acted with all possible speed in seeking consultations 
with the DTI and the Minister, Mr. Benn. The notes which we are able to present 
on this occasion do not however represent a complete study. The government in 
turn will need time to examine the possibilities of aid. It would be of the greatest 
value if a statement could be made without delay that the government and the 
unions are entering into a detailed examination of the situation at the two factor- 
ies. Such an announcement, whilst not committing the government, will provide 
a valuable incentive and stimulus to the union and above all, to a badly-shocked 


-work-force, to embark upon a realistic study of the possibilities of continued 


production. In conducting such a study, we should be grateful for any research 
and consultancy assistance which may be made available to us, and we shall of 
course continue to liaise closely with our local MP Mr. John Prescott, with the 


_ local authorities of Hull and Humberside, with our counterparts in Leicester, and 


with the trade union and labour movement generally. Perhaps the government 

will consider it proper to invite Litton industries to participate in such studies. 

In view of the company’s public statement that such an exercise would be “futile” 
we wonder whether such good manners on the government’s part would not be 

a waste of time, though we consider that the local and English management 

might with some benefit be consulted. 

Our first point then, is to request a preliminary statement from the government 
which would contain an assurance that it is prepared to consider alternative plans 
for maintaining production and employment, which the workpeople and union 
wish to submit, that the government will assist and participate in a study of such 
plans, and that the work-force will be maintained intact for such time as a full 
study may take. 


The Case for a Re-appraisal of the Closure 


(a) The Causes of the Company’s Losses at Imperial Factories 


Litton Industries — a major US multi-national company with world sales of 
£1000 million in 1973, and listed 46th in.size of US owned companies — took 
over Imperial Typewriters, an old-established British company, in 1966. During 
the same period, it expanded its ownership of typewriter manufacturing throughout 
the world, including plants in Germany and Japan. Typewriters were seen as one 
of its major growth sectors. In at least one case, the acquisition of Triumph- 

Adler, one of two major producers in Germany, Litton was indicted under anti- © 
trust laws in the USA, though the case has not been settled. By whatever means, 
Litton acquired control of 30 per cent of world typewriter production. 

Litton asserts that its British operations at Imperial factories have consistently 
made losses, and cites a figure of £5m. loss over the past two years. In the case 
of the Hull factory at least, the major part of its production is exported to the — 
United States. Indeed, the reason given for the original purchase of the English 
company was that Litton’s home plant at Hartford, Connecticut, could not com- 
pete with low-cost imports. We know that, in addition to the English, German 
and Japanese subsidiaries of Litton, there has been recent development of pro- 
ductive capacity in low labour cost countries such as Portugal, Singapore, and 
Brazil, though we are not at this stage able to affirm that these are Litton factories. 

What we need to know in this connection is the transfer-pricing policy of the 
company, between its various subsidiaries, and particularly for imports of machines 
into the USA from its overseas factories. It is quite possible that wholesale import 
prices into America were kept artificially low, and that this could account for 
the scale of Imperial’s losses since Litton acquired our factories. With the onset 
of the domestic recession in the US market, Litton was in a position to choose 
which of its overseas subsidiaries should be axed. Consequently, Imperial is prob- 
ably a victim of a purely company-oriented decision bearing no relation to British 
national economic interest. It is therefore important to investigate the transfer- 
pricing policy of the company. If the English losses are explainable in this way — 
or even partially explainable — then the case that our factories are inevitably 
loss-making and inefficient is far from established. Without this information, 
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we are not disposed to accept the company’s figures at their face value. 
' We also need to investigate the company’s policy in another respect. There 
are a range of related products which can be produced by a modern office-machine 
company, including not only typewriters, but also calculating machines and other 
items of office equipment. This group of products uses inter-changeable parts and 
components, which are all made of similar materials. Considerable economies are 
available to a company which diversifies its products in these circumstances, and 
diversification is a normal method employed by an intelligent management to safe- 
‘guard against the collapse of the markets for particular products and to exploit 
technological developments. A multi-national company may arrange this product- 
mix On a multi-national scale, leaving national subsidiaries dependent,on a narrow 
range of products. We think this is the case with Imperials. The Hull factory is en- 
tirely dependent on typewriter production which is technologically the weaker 
end of the product range, and particularly on the manual model, less advanced 
than the electrical typewriter. We have some evidence from managers in Hull that, 
if the factory were allowed to diversify, to add another product to its range, and 
to recruit about 600 additional workers, it could operate at a profit. 

We also have evidence, that we hope to develop, showing some sections of 
management in the company to be deficient, particularly on the sales and tech- 
nical side. 

These factors represent at least prima facie grounds for questioning whether 
the plant is inevitably loss-making. To substantiate these points, we need: 


(i) access to the Litton accounts, and assistance to complete a study of 
possible transfer-pricing effects on the English accounts; 

(ii) a detailed analysis of world trade in typewriters and office machinery, 
including statistics of exports and imports between major producing and 
consuming countries, broken down into figures for whole machines, and 
components, for portable, office model, manual and electrical type- 
writers, calculating machines, etc. 

(iii) a study of the viability of diversification of products in the English 
factories; 

(iv) an opportunity to examine and report on the management structure 
and efficiency of the English operations. 


(b) Other Possible Steps to make Imperial a Viable Operation 


It is reported that Litton propose to cater for that part of the English market 

_ now supplied with Imperial typewriters from the German subsidiary. If Imperial 
is allowed to close, some four-fifths of the entire market for office machines in 
the UK will have to be met from imports. Imperial was the last major British-owned 
typewriter company. Olivetti owns a’ Glasgow plant, and SCM, a British subsidiary 

_ of another American company, is to open production of electrical typewriters in 
West Bromwich. Further studies are needed to identify in detail the sources of 
supply for the whole UK market. 

If Imperial is to be kept open, to receive government aid, and if our work-force 

is to put forth the serious and sustained effort needed to justify this aid, and to 
-make the company viable again under either government or cooperative ownership, 
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we would argue that a strong case exists for the provision of some kind of import 
control, possibly of a temporary nature. This would encourage the venture, protect 
the English factories whilst they recovered from the depradations of foreign owner- 
ship, and frustrate the purely corporate designs of the multi-national company 
which has sought to dominate world production and trade. This protective step 
would therefore be in the national interest of full employment, economic independ- 
ence, and the protection and improvement of the Balance of Payments. 

On the other side of the Balance of Payments coin, the closure of the Imperial 
factories would, in the word of the Financial Times headline reporting the closure 
on 18th January, be ““A New Blow to Exports”, In 1972, (the latest figure we have 
been able to obtain so far in our enquiries) Britain imported £15m. worth of 
typewriters, and exported £10m, of which £6m was to the USA, and £1m to Canada. 
In addition, we imported £4%m of typewriter parts, and exported £2m of parts. 
Already then, in that year, there was a deficit on trade in this product, which was 
undoubtedly influenced by the purely corporate plans of the multi-national pro- 
ducers. The deficit was certainly not the fault of Imperial since almost the whole 
output of the Hull factory went to the American and Canadian markets. Indeed, in 
1970 the government recognised this achievement by presenting us with the Queen’s 
Award to Industry for Export Performance. In the light of this, we would argue 
that the export contribution of the factory which could be achieved under renewed 
British ownership should be supported by specific government aid tied to such ex- 
port performance. 

A further point in considering the potential viability of Imperial is that, — in 
the case of the Hull factory at least — a substantial part of the current operations 
and facilities comprise a self-sufficient process, in that the factory manufactures 
all the parts, and carries out the assembly, packing and dispatch, of the manual 
model. (In addition, it supplies manufactured parts to the Leicester plant, for 
assembly there, in the case of the electrical model.) 

A factor which has been totally neglected by the current owners, which could 
assume major proportions under cooperative or democratic management and state 
financial aid, is the skill, initiative and enthusiasm of the labour force. This will 
only be mobilised if the opportunity for which we are asking is provided, and real 
encouragement from government and community is forthcoming. This represents 
an untapped, unmeasured element in the whole equation of profit and loss, and 
of social cost-benefit analysis. 

Imperial’s Hull factory has an experienced, well-integrated labour force of 1500 
workers. It is drawn largely from surrounding neighbourhoods in East Hull, with 
particularly strong family, social and community ties. Following the announcement 
of the closure just three days ago, an Action Committee of workers, supported by 
the main union in the plant, and serviced by that union’s full-time officers and 
staff at the TGWU Regional Headquarters in Hull, has been set up. It is prepared 
to mobilise all proposals for a more efficient intelligent operation than in the past. 
It will welcome contributions based on the experience and working knowledge of 
all sections of the work-force, whether from production workers, maintenance and 
craft workers, clerical administrative, technical and managerial staffs. Production 
workers have already discussed informally the case for redeployment of supervisory 
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grades, since they are convinced that old-fashioned foreman-type roles are not 
needed in the plant. This does not mean that the production section are prepared 
to argue for the redundancy of foremen; on the contrary we believe that all sections 
of the work-force have a contribution to make. With a re-organised labour force 
however, more constructive roles may be found for some groups. We cite this as an 
example only, of the positive discussions which have already been sparked off by 
the crisis. 

. The motivation of the workers, given the new atmosphere which we envisage, 
would be immense. Litton ownership brought with it a management style which 
has been the subject of much criticism by the local press, trade unions, and local 
government leaders throughout its period in control. Arbitrary and remote decision- 
making, combined with frequent and unpredictable switches of production pro- 

* grammes and a ruthless attitude to employee security were the constant experience 
“under Litton in Hull. This kind of behaviour provoked the anger of Councillor 
’ Harry Lewis, now the Leader of Labour’s ruling Group on Humberside County 
Council, as far back as 1970, when he was reported in the local press as saying: 


“You can be chucked out on your neck without any warning whatsoever”. Yet 


even under this kind of provocation, the work-force won a Queens Award, and 
has been commended by local management for assistance given in attempts to 
trim costs and maintain production. 

We do not under-estimate the difficulties of maintaining production in the 


‘current circumstances of economic recession. We are aware, for example, that we 


can do little to prevent the cyclical decline in demand in the United States market, 
— apart from the export financial aid we have asked for from government. But we 
assume that the recession however severe, is temporary, and urge the government to 
ask itself whether, when the recovery occurs, it would be desirable to leave the 
British economy so vulnerable to imports, and so short of productive capacity of 


its own in the field of office machinery. During the temporary difficulties in some 


markets moreover, we are convinced that a flexible, creative and imaginative work- 
force and management could explore and implement diversification. One area 
worth exploring for example, would be the contribution which British typewriter 
and office machine factories could make to improvement of efficiency and per- 
formance in the hard-pressed public sector. Education, local government, and civil 
service departments, the Post Office, etc., are all extremely tested by the current 
shortage of funds. Working parties comprising representatives of these sectors, 
who are major users and purchasers of office equipment, could be set up to work 
with producers on the development of new products, on the maintenance and re- 
cycling of older models and parts, etc. Many organisations in British society which 
exist to provide services in the fields of welfare, health, citizen and community 
advice and organisation, adult education, cultural, sport and recreation groups, 
trade union branches, etc., almost all find themselves short of elementary equip- 
ment for typing and producing circulars, communications, etc. Whilst some of 
these are not orthodox commercial markets, we believe that the cost of temporary 
financial assistance, if it was even in part directed to servicing such customers, 
would be well spent both in maintaining our employment, and improving the 
quality of services provided by these organisations. The sense of usefulness to 


society which any work-group needs for full self-respect would be enhanced 
by the development of such markets. The long-term gain would be in the form 
of an uninterrupted maintenance and development of skills and productive 
capacity available to exploit renewed commercial activity, nen this occurs, 


( ro) The Costs of Closure 


Hull has a current unemployment total of 7,000, over 4% of the eae 
population and much higher than the national average. The sacking of 1500 
Imperial employees will add 20 per cent to that total. The general trend of » 
employment throughout the area is downwards, despite the efforts made by the 
local authority and its Industrial Development Department to increase job op- 
portunities, particularly for women workers. These efforts, of which the local 
councillors are tightly. proud, will themselves be tragically undermined if the 
Imperial closure is accepted. One school of thought locally has argued that, be- 
cause of the potential new women’s jobs being apparently created on new in- © 
dustrial estates in the area, there is no ground for anxiety about the closure. This 
is very mistaken reasoning since (a) there is no guarantee that in the prevailing © 
economic circumstances, these new jobs will in fact materialise or be maintained, 
and (b) there is very little point in striving to create a positive demand for female 
labour, and then tolerating the re-appearance of a new labour pool of unemployed __ 
female workers to replace the one which has so arduously just been mopped up. 

Moreover the composition of the labour force at Imperials is very significant. 
There are 400 full-time male employees, 900 full-time female employees, and 200 
part-time female employees. 70 per cent of employees, male and female, are 

‘married. In East Hull, about 50 per cent of women over 15 go out to work either 
full or part-time. This pattern is essential to the maintenance of living standards — 
in an inflationary situation and in an area where 80% of household i income levels — 
are below the national average. 

Preliminary enquiries undertaken for us by the Hull Trade Union Welfare Rights 
Group have produced the results which we summarise below, concerning the cost 
to the state of allowing an additional 1500 jobs to disappear in Hull. (We wish to 
record our thanks to the personnel of the Group, and to point out — as they have 
asked — that these results are tentative, prepared hurriedly in difficult week-end 
circumstances when reference libraries are closed, but that further work is con- 
tinuing to substantiate and expand these conclusions. It is one element of our case 
for adequate time to prepare fuller evidence, that with assistance from volunteer — 
interviewers and with direction from a qualified research worker, a social survey of 
the labour force and its welfare position could be completed in a few weeks with 
possibly significant results for government policy.) The following figures represent 
estimates of possible state payment of social security benefits to the unemployed » 
workers of Imperial’s labour force, over a 52 week period. 


A. — Loss of jobs of 400 men : £ 
— Personal flat rate N.I., on assumption that none find 
work, or do so at some-one else’s expense.. 170,000 
— Earnings Related Supplement ge ky £7 per head i 
for six months) » 73,000 


- If 10% married (low estimate?) and half their wives 


are dependent; then extra N.I. 40,000 — 
~ If average of 1.5 children per married man ‘ 100,000 
- B. Loss of Jobs of 900 full-time women 

- —~if 30% unmarried, flat-rate benefit 102,000 
— Earnings Related Supplement (estimated £4 per \ 
head for six months) - 56,000 
— if 10% of the married women pay full stamp, 
then Earnings Related Supplement (£4) 13,000 
— if 10% are principal breadwinners, and have on 
average 2 children or dependants 4,500 


»-. C. Loss of Jobs of 200 part-time women 
| : This is incalculable. Few will be entitled to a social security 
payment in their own right — though some may become entitled 
to supplementary benefit or more supplementary benefit. However, 
as with all the women, the family head may become entitled to 
‘a range of benefits as a result of the loss of income — e.g. Family 
Income Supplement, free school meals, housing benefits 


Totalof A&B. £559,000 


-This does not of course exhaust the cost to the social services. 


1. The redundancy fund must pay half of the sums due to the workers when 
they are laid off (the other half comes from the employer). The level of re- 
- _dundancy payments could be calculated — it depends on earnings and duration of 
_ work, and the cost of this for the men alone could easily be well over £100,000. 
2. Many of the families will become eligible for considerable help via other welfare 
; benefits — for instance rent and rate rebates, free school meals, etc. These could 
_ prove very expensive though the cost cannot be estimated at this stage. 
_ After a year, when dole payments run out, the cost to the government will fall, 
peut not dramatically unless there is an abnormally large number of wives of workers 
__ in the group who continue to work. 
The administrative costs will of course be great. 
_. Taking these factors into account, we estimate the total cost to the state through 
_ the social security system to be £% million in the first year, and a similar figure 
later, since benefit levels will rise. 
In addition to this sum, the Exchequer will lose an amount which we have not 
attempted to estimate at this stage, in income tax now being paid by employed 

i workers. The government’s income from National Insurance Contributions, both 
from employee and employer, will fall. Contributions to the rates paid by Imperial 
i \ will be lost. In addition, the government must also take into account the multiplier 
_ effect in income and employment which will fall on service industries and activities 
: in the locality in the first instance. This is inevitably difficult to assess in quanti- - 


tative terms, but we hope to have further points to make to you shortly on this 
after examining recent research publications on regional unemployment and regional 
multiplier effects. 

It should be borne in mind that Humberside is a Grey Area, and has recently 
suffered a serious set-back in the withdrawal of the Freightliner Service between Hull — 
and Liverpool. Short-time working is rife amongst other manufacturing companies 
in the region and the town. Rumours of further cut-backs, lay-offs and redundancies 
are very strong in several companies. Hull, like other urban centres in the country, 
stands on the brink of extremely severe downward multiplier effects. All this will 
have further cumulative effects upon government revenue from taxation and national 
insurance if it is allowed to escalate. The Imperial closure marks a water-shed, and 
its arrest and prevention would equally mark a determination to prevent the down- 
ward slide. 

We have had no time, and require research assistance, to estimate the amount 
of government financial aid which would be needed immediately to maintain 
production. However, if we take the company’s figure of £3m, their estimate of 
the loss which would be sustained in 1975, we could allocate half of this, (£1.5m) 
to the Hull factory. Even if we assume that no improvement results from main- 
taining production and from exploring the various measures for raising efficiency, 
controlling imports, etc., which we propose, then a government grant of £1.5m 
would save at least £%4m in social security costs, plus the retention of tax and 
national insurance income, which might well make up the balance. In addition to 
these benefits, there are the contributions on both import and export sides of 
the Balance of Payments to be weighed in the balance, plus the forestalling of 
downward multiplier effects, the retention of an experienced labour force in being, 
and the non-monetary gains in social well-being, security and happiness of a 
community to be considered. 

We repeat that all this does not represent a full cost-benefit analysis, but we do 
claim that it indicates grounds for further study, a delay to the closure, and 
guarded optimism as to the outcome of a full study. 


(d) Capital Investment; Machinery and Plant. 


Litton spokesmen have made much in their public statements in the past few 
years of the amount of capital investment they have made in their English factories. 
We have no precise figures available at this time, but vague references by the com- 
pany to “millions of pounds” have been made. In the case of the Hull factory at 
least, the work-force is extremely sceptical about these claims and at the very least 
it is necessary to examine rather carefully the quality of these investments. 

It is true that Litton re-equipped the Hull factory with machinery for the 
manufacture and assembly of typewriters. It is also true that most of this was old 
machinery, stripped down from the American factory, shipped and imported to 
Britain, and set up in Hull. It is inefficient, prone to break-downs and faults. Local 
employees affirm that the bulk of the capital costs incurred by Litton are accounted 
for by the transfer costs of this machinery. It is significant that the office machine 
agency in Hull which had handled Imperial products for 26 years gave up the agency 
five years ago. The head of the agency explained to the Hull Daily Mail that “the 
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quality of the machines deteriorated after the American firm of Litton Industries 
took them over”. (It is fair to report that the present Hull agent for Imperials 
claims that the machines are still competitive, that the two main foreign rivals in 
Germany and Japan had recently increased their price by 10 per cent — but note 
that these are Litton-owned — and that a new office electric model was due to 
be launched by Imperial in April of this year.) 

The equipping of Imperial Hull with old machines from America, the use of the 
Hull products as export-leaders to the American market, and the failure to diversify 
production, all suggest that the corporate plan of the multi-national was, from 
the outset, to exploit British labour whilst this was profitable, (and given the 
transfer-pricing problem, we have already indicated our scepticism about declared 
losses, at least up to two years ago) without putting down the kind of roots, econo- 
mically speaking, which would have committed the company to responsible per- 
manent development of its English possessions. 


(e) Contribution of the Government already made 


As part of the “capital investment” made by Litton in Hull, the company shipped 
some machinery from Holland, in addition to that brought over from the US. This 
was done during the period of the 1966-70 Labour Government. The company 
made repeated and successful requests for assistance to that government through 
our union, and our local Labour MPs. To illustrate this, on the occasion of the im- 
port of the Dutch machinery, the government waived the payment of import 
tariffs to the benefit of the company, on the grounds that Imperial products were 
contributing to the much-needed export drive. This concession amounts to a state 
contribution to the company’s finances (Mr. John Prescott, Labour MP for East 
Hull, has full details of government assistance to the company over the years.) 

_ A further irony in the current situation is that the Dutch machinery, although 
more modern and efficient than that brought in from America, has lain unused 
» in the factory! 

We would strongly urge that, in any scheme which we may agree with the gov- 
ernment for financial assistance or take-over, the value of the Hull factory’s capital 
equipment should be very carefully assessed in the light of this evidence. Given a 
‘normal depreciation policy, and bearing in mind that the equipment was second- 
hand when installed in Hull, its value has probably been entirely written off and 

in many cases items could now have a zero value. 
_ The cost of acquiring the site and buildings will also have to be considered, On 
this question, the fact that Litton do not own these assets, but lease them from 
the owners Norwich Union, may well be of crucial importance. The negotiation 
of a continuing lease for the successor to Litton could prove less expensive than 
outright purchase, but on this matter, as on others, we are in need of expert ad- 
vice and enquiry. 


3. Future Ownership and Management 


We have concentrated in this paper upon the immediate need to make a case 
for the prevention of the closure and for further study of the factory’s viability. 
We are conscious that there are two outstanding further aspects on which we have 
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not made detailed observations. (a) The question of the Leicester factory, and the 
need to consider the inter-dependence of the two Imperial plants. We expect _ 
that this question can be pursued when the necessary contacts and meetings have 
been arranged, both at trade union and political levels, and we would naturally wish 
to contribute to this development. (b) The question of the form of government 
financial aid, and whether this would be a loan, grant, or direct acquisition of the 
assets. 

We are of course aware of the existence of a number of precedents and new 
enterprises which have arisen in similar circumstances, and will seek to conduct 
our own survey of the alternatives including nationalisation, workers’ cooperative, 
etc. From the published attitude of the company, it would appear that the form 
of partial state ownership with a continued private capital holding is not a possible 

' option in this case. The possibility of other private or public institutions making 
a contribution to the acquisition of assets and/or loans or shareholdings should be 
explored and canvassed. 

The union and the work-force will also undertake discussions leading to definite 
proposals for the management structure, including the question of workers’ re- i 
presenting (along the lines discussed by the TUC and the Labour Party) in the 
decision-making authority which would be established. Again, we would like to 
study the experience elsewhere, and would be greatful for the advice of the 
government and the Minister, whilst being aware that the government’s view is that 
the wishes of the workpeople, and their initiatives, are of the first importance. 


4. Summary 


a) The union requests that the government intervene to afford a stay of 
execution of the closure decision. 
b) The work-force should be maintained at work to allow time for studies 
and alternatives to be worked out. ; 
c) The case for re-appraisal rests on 
(i) doubts about the production and marketing policies of Litton, and 
the need to assess losses, and potential profitability, by other criteria 
than that used by the company. 
(ii) _ the possibility of import control, and export finance, to enable 
Imperials to continue its contribution to the Balance of Payments. 
The certainty of worsening Balance of Payments which would follow 
closure. 
(iii) the company’s neglect of diversification, and the possibility of 
developing new products. 
(iv) the possibility of releasing hitherto untapped resources of human 
motivation and worker participation in management and performance. 
(v) the need to explore new markets at least for the duration of the 
US recession. 
(vi) the social cost-benefit dimension which, in this preliminary survey, 
suggests that government assistance and the maintenance of production 
could be a net benefit. 
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te possibility that the action of the raed di of the com- 

_ pany need not be prohibitively expensive. 
(viii). the contribution which governments have already made to the economy 
of Imperials through tariff concessions, etc. 

dd) The second phase of this operation depends partly on a favourable government 
_. response, but equally upon the resolve of the workpeople and their unions to 
undertake serious study of the economics and the re-structuring of management 
and decision-making in the company, which should include exchanges between 
Hull and Leicester. 


— 


si 
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APPENDIX: 


UK TYPEWRITER OUTPUT, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. a 
Table I UK Output 
Electrical Non-Electric Portable Total | 
over 22lbs 
UK Output nos, 1970 133,000 274,000 407,000 
1971 393,000 
el 1972 ; 
‘Value £ 220m. 


Table II 


UK imports Fikes are c.i.f. which must be deflated by 15% for carriage and 
insurance: all figures are for 1972) 


Electrical Non-Electric Portable = Total 


over 22lbs 
Typewriter nos. 85,300 55,850 185,350 331,500 
weight (cwt) 37,160 18,000 21,340 76,500 
Value £ 10.3m. ahaee Sou. 2,.88m. 15.73m. 
Unit Value £ 121 46 15.5 84.7 
Less 15% 103 39 13 72 
Parts weight (cwt) ' 33,150 
Value BY 4,59m. 
+ Value per cwt (£) 138 
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Table Ill 


Source of Typewriter Imports: (as % of total imports, 
Note: no figures available for parts) 


from W. Germany cwt 54.6% 
value 53% 
Other EEC cwt 17% 
value 22% 
Japan cwt 9% 
value 6% 
Canada cwt 4% 
value 9% 
Table IV 


UK Exports (all figures are for 1972: F.O.B.) 


Electrical Non-Electric 
over 22lbs 

Typewriter nos, 39,600 124,400 
weight cwt 17,500 37,660 

value £ 2.95m 4.79m 

unit value £ 74,5 38.4 
Parts weight cwt 
£ 


value per cwt 


Table V 


Direction of Typewriter Exports (as % of total exports. 
Note: no figures for parts). 


to USA cwt 62% 
value 59% 
Canada cwt 11.5% 
value 10.5% 
Commonwealth cwt 8.7% 
(Except value 13.5% 
Canada) 
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Portable 


246,630 
25,460 
2.6m 
10.5 


Total 


410,630 
80,620 
10.3m 
25 


18.890 
2.0m 
105 
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Addendum to Table V 
Direction of typewriter exports: 1972 


By quantity By value 


es ewt £m, 
- Total: 80,675 10.35 
of which: 

: Commonwealth sub-total 18,983 2:5 
including: Canada 9,236 1.1 
Australia 2,764 0.4 

Nigeria 1,307 0.24 

New Zealand 1,333 0.18 

Singapore 961 0.14 

Kenya 520 0.06 

EEC sub-total 2,859 0.36 

including West Germany LQTA 0.15 

ERYVA:”::. 1,562 0.22 


USA 49,846 6.14 


Sources: Annual Abstract of Statistics and Overseas Trade Statistics of the UK, 


in Table 1, value of output estimated at £20m, by estimating value per unit 
at £50, which is approximately the average of the unit value of import 
machines and export machines. 


_ Commentary and Questions on Typewriter Statistics, 


1. Compare Table J and Table IV. 

— UK made 393,000 machines of all kinds in 1971 

— UK exported 410,630 machines of all kinds (in 1972: but one year cannot 
make all that difference). 


We exported rather more than we produced! 
Therefore our imports of 331,500 had to provide for all the home market, 
plus a few for re-export. 


2. Compare Table II and Table IV. 
_ — The unit value of imported machines, (less carriage and insurance) was £72. 
_— The unit value of exported machines was £25. 


This clearly indicates the dependence of the British industry on the lower end 
of the product range — Britain has been the “Asia” of the typewriter industry, 
‘producing and exporting the technologically simpler and therefore weaker 
_ products, — portables and non-electric desk models. 
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This conclusion is confirmed if we examine the break down of imported and _ 
exported models, We imported 85,300 electrical machines, unit value (less _ 
C.L.F.) of £103. We exported 39,600 such machines, but even here, “our” 
exported electricals had a lower unit value of £74.5. We exported 124,400 


non-electrical desk machines, unit value £38.4, but imported only 55,850 such 


machines, unit value £39. We exported 246,630 portables, unit value £10.5, 
but imported only 185,350, unit value £13. ; 


. Compare Table II and V 


— our imports came largely from Germany, other EEC countries and Japan. 
— our exports went largely to the USA and Canada. 


This pattern has made us very vulnerable to recesssion in the United States, 
and has made its contribution to the over-all weakness of our balance of 
trade with the Common Market. It strengthens the case for import controls, 
and export subsidies. It should also lead us to look carefully at future possi- 
bilities to Commonwealth countries. Note that in 1972, C’wealth exports 
account for 24.5% of export value — a good base from which to Work for 
more. (see Addendum to Table V for more detail). 


This entire pattern of trade and production has been arranged by the giant multi-_ Bs 


national producers in their own interests and Litton is undoubtedly the biggest 

single influence. This pattern has everything to do with Litton’s corporate interests. 
A new factor which may be revealed by more up-to-date figures is the development 
of productive capacity in low labour cost countries in Asia, Southern Europe and 
Latin America. This marks a new phase in the multi-national plans, and again has 

no relationship to our own interests. Only the most advanced technology can live 
alongside low labour cost production, and this has been denied to British factories " 
in favour of Germany and possibly Japan. 
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From: John Prescott, M.P. 


30th November, 1976. 


Mr. Tony Topham, 

la Plantation Drive, 
Anlaby Road, 

HULL, 

North Humberside. 


Dear Tony, 


li have been asked by an American 


University Department for information on 


the Imperial Typewriters workers' experiences. 
Do you still have any of those pawaphlets, rs 
which I could send on to them, and which of 
course I would pay you for ? 


Yours sincerely, 


John Prescott. 


ee 


New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 


A Statutory College of the State University 
[Us Cornell University, P.O. Box 1000, Ithaca, New York 14853 


October 8, 1976 


Mr. John Prescott, MP 

House of Commons , 
‘London ; 3 aes 
England < Soe a os 


Dear Mr, Prescott: — 4 


John Hemingway, Research Associate at Nuffield College, 
suggested I write you for information about the attempt of workers 
at Imperial Typewriter in Hull to form a worker's cooperative. I 
am conducting research on workers cooperatives in England, and 
would appreciate any assistance you could provide in sending 
information about the Imperial Typewriter experience. I realize 
you are quite busy and probably receive many requests of this 
nature and thus will understand if you send only printed material. 


Sincerely yours,, 


Thanking you in advance for any assistance you can provide, 
Howard E. Aldrich 


Associate Professor 


Organizational Behavior 


HEA. pr 


